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Happy New Year Idaho librarians and friends of Idaho's libraries! 
This year in May all roads will lead to Pocatello, Let us make a resolu- 
tion before 1954 becomes a day older to attend the biennial state meeting 
of our Idaho State Library Association, The dates have been set for Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 7 and 8, The place is the new Idaho State College 
Library in Pocatello, Eli Oboler will be chairman of the committee on 
arrangements for the meeting and will be assisted by members of the staff 
at the College Library and also the Pocatello Public Library, A fine 
time is promised for all, 


The complete program will be announced in the April issue but 
we can tell you now that the way has been cleared for Miss S, Janice Kee, 
Executive Secretary of the Public Libraries Division of the American Library 
Association, to be present to conduct a workshop, This will be directed 
toward our library development program, We are also planning on the pre~- 
sence of Mr, Willard Ireland, President of the Pacific Northwest Library 
Association, to be a speaker on the program, Mr, Ireland is Librarian 
and Archivist of the British Columbia Provincial Libzraéry and Archives at 
Victoria, B, C, Those of you who heard him in Sun Valley will remember 
him as a clever and entertaining speaker, 


Thoughts of our state meeting bring me to another announcement, 
We have a guest editor for this issue, Mr, Theron Atkinson, Librarian 
of the Ricks College Library in Rexburg, has kindly consented to take 
the January issue under his wing while Mr, Oboler is preparing to move 
into the new building at 1.S.C. We are very grateful to Mr. Atkinson 
for lending his assistance at this time. 


This issue contains a complete list of the committee members 
for the 1953-1955 biennium. We promised this in October but through an 
error it was expected for our meeting in May. Save the date, everyone! 


Marion Bingham 


"THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS" 


(Talk prepared for the Idaho Home Demonstration Councils Confer- 
ence at Boise, October 23, 1953 by Marion Bingham) 


I am here today to extend to you an invitation to explore the 
Wonderful World of Books. Now to many of you who love to read and do 
read this may sound silly. You will probably think that people do not 
need to be invited to read--they just do! But that is not true, 
Robert Leigh of Columbia University has said that while almost all 
adults listen to the radio fifteen minutes a day and 80 to 90 per=- 
cent read a newspaper more or less regularly, a scant 50 percent of 
our adults may read one book in @ year. Concern about reading became 
so great that a national conference on reading was sporsored in Wash- 
ington, D. C, in September 1951 by the Extension Service of the U,. S,. 
Department of Agricuiture. This Conference was attended by one hun- 
dred persons, publishers, editors, librarians, teachers, extension 
workers and representative of farm and church organizations. All had 
two purposes in mind, to encourage people to read more and to encourage 
efforts to make books more easily avaiiabie tc more people. 


Mr, M. L. Wilson, then Director of the lixtension Service, expressed 
the importance of reading in these words: "In view of the current 
world situation, the reading of books has never been so important as 
it is today, Through them we have the privilege of exploring and find- 
ing out for ourselves, They offer a solid background of knowledge; 
help us to meet the practical demands of our business; set new views 
and ideas before us; and they lay the thinking and knowledge of the 
entire world before us where we car select what meets our needs, instead 
of having it selected for us." Mr, Wieting, Vice-president of the 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation has said, "There was a time when farm or= 
ganizations confined their publications to an emphasis on problems 
of farm production, farm prices, and farm legislation. That day is 
past. The modern farmer needs to know about the chances for world 
peace, the effects of international trade, the reasons for the spread 
of Communism, and the way people think in South Africa. Day by day 
the world is growing smaller, and if the farmer ever was an isolation- 
ist, thet shell has been broken forever." 


Three kinds of action developed from this conference, One was a . 
survey by work groups of what is being done and what can be done to 
stimulate reading and make more books available. The second was the 
decision to hold similar conferences in other places, The first was 
held in Ohio on the State University Campus in March of 1952 and was 
called by the Ohio Agricultural Extension Service and brought together 
delegates from state and county libraries, and ali the farm serving 
agencies of the Federal Government and farm organizations, In other 
states where such conferences are not so feasible the Agricultural 
Extension Services are taking the lead in the sponsorship of Rural 
Reading Programs, Our neighboring state of Montana has an active 
program carried on jointly by the Agricultural Extension Service and 
the State Library Extension Commission. . 


The third action from the Washington Conference was the book, THE 
WONDERFUL WORLD OF BOOKS. In the time we have today I can attempt to. 
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give you only a brief vision of the wonderful thoughts between its 
covers. It is a collection of brief articles by persons who are tops 
in their fields--many of them are talks given at the Washington con- 
ference, many others were written for the book to enlarge its scope, 
and all of them serve to make the reader of this book realize what a 
vital part books and reading can and must play in our lives, It is a 
book of action, a how-to-do-it book to show you how to make reading 

a part of your club programs and a part of your daily family and per- 
sonal life. On the cover is stated its purpose: "This book can change 
your life and the lives of those around you. With its help you can 
win greater success and happiness, benefit from the treasuries of the 
world's wisdom and knowledge, explore fascinating realms of adventure and 
entertainment and make valued new friends--all through the magic of 
reading." 


Tach chapter in this book could be a program in itself or the 
basis of a whole series of programs. For several years THE WONDERFUL 
WORLD OF BOOKS can be your guide to individual or group reading pro- 
jects. Many lists of books are suggested in the various chapters and 
and these will lead you on to others. 


Books are friends that mean many different things to different 
people and many different things to the same person at different 
times, They may give us inspiration, comfort us in sorrow, fill a 
long winter evening with entertainment, teach us or guide us in learn- 
ing how to do things about the home or work on our favorite hand- 
crafts; and books may make us better citizens of our community, our 
nation and of the world. There is almost no question that does not 
have an answer somewhere in a book if we will but seek it there, 

Books of biography and history give the country round us meaning. I 
like the chapter by Robert Howard called "With Thanks to My Storied 
Fields", His thought is of the visions that a trip through any sec- 
tion of our country can call forth if one has read the literature 

and history that have been written about it. To him a farm is not a 
collection of buildings and tilled fields and stands of corn but "A 
succession of families, each contributing in the slow processional of 
years to the well-being of its land, each imprinting its personalities 
on buildings and fields". To him, if he had read BOISE THE PEACE 
VALLEY by Annie Laurie Bird or IDAHO OF YESTERDAY, by Thomas Donaldson, 
Boise would not be just the attractive modern city it is today, but 
the composite of the oasis discovered by the French explorers who 
suddenly saw the river and the trees after the long trek over the 
desert and exclaimed, Les Bois!; a resting place on the old Oregon 
Trail; the seat of Idaho's early political struggles and the place 
where the old assay office was built. Countless visions would come 
before his eyes, A good place to begin our reading would be with our 
own Idaho history. 


Another chapter I liked was the one by Marchette Chute, "Biograph- 
ies Bring New Companions", She says that a good biography is a sort 
of "window into a man's life". You learn all about him, more than you 
would if you actually met him and shook his hand and said "How do you 
do", Those who read biographies learn to know not only the people of 
today and yesterday, but of all the centuries past, and with them 
their customs and way of life and the history of their times, 
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There are chapters on the fum that fiction brings, on poems 
and plays and the fun of reading short stories. You can learn 
about books that "Show the Meaning of Life Around You" in the. 
chapter by that title by Shirley Briggs, who writes of books on 
flowers and birds and animals. In the article "Discovering the 
Wonder of life" we learn of the great writers of today and yester- 
day in the world of science. 


The section on "Reading for Citizens" points the way to books 
that will increase our understanding of current economic, social 
and political problems of our nation and of our world of today. 
When you have begun to read you will scan the daily paper with a 
more critical eye. As modern science makes the world grow smaller 
and smaller it is more and more necessary that citizens read of 
other nations and increase their understanding of the forces that 
motivate their people, What we become familiar with is less for- 
midable and international problems will tend to diminish in the 
proportion in which international understanding grows. 


Then there are the many books for the handy man and homemaker. 
Books on building and repairing furniture, on making quilts and 
upholstering old furniture, books on decorating the home and har- 
monizing colors, on arranging flowers, on hand weaving, making 
pottery and other practical, helpful subjects in crafts and hand- 
work, sewing, canning and cooking. 


In the chapter "Books Look Upward" there are helpful ideas 
on how to read the Bible, why we read religious books and many 
suggestions of recent books of a spiritual nature, 


For you parents with young children or teenagers there are 
two articles: "Teenagers Read for Fun" and "When We are Very Young". 
They contain many ideas of books children of all ages will enjoy. 
Youngsters should be encouraged to read for fun. Do not allow 
them to associate reading only with the drudgery of home work. 
If they grow up loving to read, home study will not be drudgery 
but wiil come naturally and easily. If they wait to learn to read 
while they learn to study both will tend to be more difficult. 


There is a section in the wonderful little book on reading 
more effectively. "Good reading does for the mind what good glass- 
es do for the eyes: it lets you in on the details of living. 

It's not unfair to say that most people go through life with their 
eyes closed: hundreds of things happen all about them that they 
never see because they have never known what to look for. Good 
reading shows you what to look for. Good reading is like being 
converted, or falling in love, or getting married: the whole 
worid has a new smell |" 


If you have trouble finding time to read or if you lament 
that you are a slow reader there are two chapters in our little 
guide especially for you. Louis Shores in his chapter "How to 
Find Time to Read" estimates that the average reader can read 
300 words a minute. If he spends just 15 minutes a day in reading 
he can read 20 books a year or around 1,000 in a iifetime. Just 
15 minutes a day to spend on personal reading can have far reach- 
ing rewards. "How to Read More Efficiently" by Paul Leedy has 


many fine suggestions to help the slow reader practice on speeding 
up his reading. Another chapter explains the parts of a book and 
where to look to spot the author's purpose before you begin to 
read, and another discusses the use of books. It begins with 

this sentence: "Use each book just as much as and no more than 

is necessary to get what you want from it, and so devote your 

time wisely that you are able to get the best out of many instead 
of the less vital out of a few", There is an article on preparing 
a book review that will be helpful to many of you who may do it 
for the first time. Just before this is a discussion on the 
selection of books and the various books and periodicals that 

aid in the selection of books, both old and new, 


"The Wonderful World of Books" may very likely be in stock 
at your local book store. If not you may write to the publisher, 
the New American Library, at 501 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
and ask for Mentor Book No, M82. It is only 35 cents in the paper 
edition and you wili agree that it is the best 35 cent invest- 
ment you have ever made. I hope you will have at least a copy 
for each of your clubs to use. 


There are many ways in which a reading program can become 
part of a club program, Sharing of reading experiences doubles 
the pleasure and helps to make new fricndships as common inter- 
ests are disclosed. One or two meetings a year could be set 
aside to book programs. They could be book reviews, reading aloud 
of a play or poetry, or a series of thumb nail sketches of books 
read by various members. Have your own members take part in the 
program rather than depending entirely on outside speakers. 

This will encourage more reading. 


Ten minutes could be devoted at each monthly meeting to having 
one of your members read aloud a chapter from "The Wonderful World 
of Books" and give it her own interpretation. Give the assignment 
ahead of time. They are all short chapters. The sections on "Books 
are friends", the "Fleasures of Reading" and "Reading More Effect- 
ively' each have chapters good for this. In fact there are many 
throzchont the book. Your roll call could be answered with the 
naz cf a book recently read and a sentence description of it to 
introduce the title to other members, 


Your club members could form small groups of three or four 
or more and have meetings in your homes on the side for reading 
aloud. A chapter in our book explains different plans for en- 
joying books in this way. Reading aloud is good for family read- 
ing. Done regularly it is a way of binding the famiiy closer to- 
gether in these times when the pattern of daily life tends to send 
its members in separate ways according to their interests and occu- 
pations. Individually you could keep a log of the books you read, 
noting the author, title, setting, summary of plot or outline of 
material if non-fiction, mention special features and record your 
estimate of the book and the date you finished reading it. 


A meeting could be held on one type of literature based on 
‘any of the chapters in the "Wonderful World of Books", The person 
responsible could read the chapter, select a recommended book and 
read it and prepare a short review ot it. Take fiction for example. 


The program for the meeting could include also a discussion of the 
criteria of good fiction writing and various types of novels in 
addition to the book review. There are many other suggestions for 
enjoying books together in the two chapters entitled "Ideas for 
Programs" and "Things to Do" and you will have some ideas of your 
own. Your Home Demonstration Leaders will help you to work reading 
into your study programs. 


The main thing is that you read. Bennet Cerf says: "Reading 
is a pleasure of the mind, which means that it is a little like a 
sport: Your eagerness and knowledge and quickness count for some- 
thing. The fun of reading is not that something is told you, but 
that you stretch your mind. Your own imagination works along with 
the author's, or even goes beyond his. Your experience, compared 
with his, yiclds the sae or different conclusions, and your ideas 
develop as you understand his. Reading is like eating peanuts: 
once you begin, you tend to go on and on." 


The question remains as to where books shall be obtained with- 
out the necessity pf purchasing them all. For you who have access 
to a good local public library your problem is solved. If you do 
not, or the colledt4 on in your local library is limited there is 
the State Traveling library. It was established in 1899 by the 
Woman's Columbiah Club of Boise and taken under supervision of a 
State Library Cofmission in 1901. Its purpose is to lend books 
by mail to people in rural areas and small towns where there is 
no adequate library service. Individuals or club groups may borrow 
books for a period of three months. A group of citizens in a 
community may send for books for the use of the community. They 
must fill out an application with the signatures of six tax payers 
and appoint Someone to act as librarian to take care of the books 
and check them in and out, 


You may borrow books from the Traveling Library for your read- 
ing program. Its resources are limited as yet but even with the 
limitations it can be your source of reading material and the 
staff will do its utmost to serve you. Mrs. Edith Robinson, Act- 
ing Librarian, has made up a list of some of the books now in the 
collection and I have it here today to distribute to you. Be sure 
to take one with you: There is also a sheet of instructions for 
using the Traveling Library. You in your clubs can help by com- 
piling lists of books that would be desirable for your work or 
that you would like to read. Mrs. Robinson has said that she would 
be glad to consider such lists as suggestions for purchases for 
the library. Do not be discouraged if you are unable to obtain the 
book you ask for immediately. If it is already in use a substi- 
tute book may have to be sent to you, but the other will be avail- 
able td you as soon as possible. If you have access to a local 
library ask there first. This will make more booxs at the State 
library available to those who do not have other library service. 


Now if you were following the news in August you will know 
already something about our next speaker. She is Mrs. Charles 
Winstead, appointed by the Governor as a member of the new State 
library Board. She was the first professionally trained librarian 
in the city of Boise and, though she has been a housewife now for 
a long time, her active interest in libraries has never faltered. 
Mrs. Winstead. 
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Following this talk, Mrs. Winstead gave a brief description of the 
organization of the State library Board and introduced its four 
members: Mrs, William J, Nixon of Bonners Ferry, President; 

Mrs. Martha Kennedy of Pocatello, Secretary; Mr. Alton B, Jones, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, ex-officio member and 
Treasurer; and Mrs. Winstead, Vice-President. Mrs. Winstead ex- 
plained that the new board replaces the old State Library Commission 
composed of four ex-officio state officers. Following this she 

gave a brief resume of library services that have been developed 

in other states, extension service by bookmobiles, the develop- 

ment of regional libraries and other means toward which Idaho can 
look if statewide support of a library program can be forthcoming 

in the future. She urged all citizens of the state to be alert 

to inform their legislators of the need for library service so that 
future bills that may be introduced in the legislature will not 

fall by the wayside unnoticed. Mrs. Winstead also emphasized that 
the library Board would welcome suggestions as to ways in which the 


State Traveling Library might be of better service, both at present 
and in its future development. 


CENSORSHIP 


"In the first place, no one in authority, and I want to make 
this absolutely clear, no one in authority in the administration or 
in the Congress of the United States or in the Senate of the United 
States, has ever suggested that the domestic libraries of the United 
States in this country should have communistic books removed from them, 
Why? Because as far as those books are concerned, american People, 
I think, we will all agree, should know more rather than less about 
communism, and the only way you can learn more about it rather than 
less is to read the books the communists write, and those that the 
fellow travelers write as well. 
"So what we have to recognize is this, that the advocacy of un- 
popular ideas is part of our American tradition; but therc is another 
side to this question and that is this, while those ideas can well 
be advocated, and should be under our system, if there are those who 
believe in them, we must distinguish participation in the communist 
conspiracy itself from advocacy of the commumist ideal, and also we 
should bear in mind this, that if one idea is advocated, we have the 
right, and I think also that it's a duty, to advocate our /merican 
idea in contravention to it, to expose the other idea for what it is. 
But the proper answer in this field is not suppression, It is expo- 
sure, and if the two great ideas which appeal to the world today, 
communism on the one side and our system of freedom, justice on the 
other side, come together in the open market»nlacc of ideas, there 
can't be any question about the outcome." -~ V,. FP. Richard Nixon 
addressing /merican Legion August 31, 1953. The Tee-lee, staff mag- 
azine of the Toledo Public isibrary, Cctober 20, 1943. 
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PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Proposal for Reorganization of the PNLA and its Significance 
for the ISLA 


At the annual conference of the PNLA in Sun Valley in September of 
1955 the report of the Intra-Regional Relations Committee proposed a 
plen for reorganization designed to make the regional organization more 
effective and able to meet the needs of more of its members, ISLA mem- 
bers will recall that a full explanation of this committee, its objec- 
tives and its significance in strengthening the relationship with the 
five area (state and provincial) library associations in the PNLA region 
was given at the state meeting in Caldwell in 1952 and reported on page 
26 of the July 1952 Idaho Librarian. A continuing report was given on 
page 42 of the October 1952 Idaho Librarian as part of a report of the 
1952 PNLA conference, Please refer to these articles for the progress 
of the committee's work. . 


In his inaugural address the incoming President of the PNLA asked 
that each area association earnestly examine and consider the proposed 
reorganization during this year. As you know our new president, Willard 
Ireland, Librarian of the Provincial Library and Archives in Victoria, 
B. C., has served as chairman of this committee during the past two 
years. 


Below is the proposed reorganization plan for the PNLA as proposed 


by the Intra-Regionai Relations Committee at the Sun Valley Conference, 
Following this is reprinted the inaugural address of President Willard 
Ireland in which he comments on this proposal and discusses the rela- 
tionship between the area associations and regional association. Many 
of his remarks on the effectiveness of a professional organization may 
apply equally well to our own Idaho State Library Association and many 
of them are directed specifically to the area associations. 


At the business session of our ISLA state meeting in Pocatello 
next May we will give some time to the discussion of this reorganization 
plan so that our PNLA Representative may go to the conference prepared 
to vote as we wish him to. Following is the quotation from Mr. 
Ireland's Committee report giving the plan for reorganization: 


"In the matter of the reorganization of PNLA your committee 
is now prepared to offer certain concrete proposals, It is our 
hope that they will be discussed by the regional and area associ- 
ations and their respective subdivisions this year as a prelude 
to action thereon next year, 


In our present divisional set-up it is obvious that two 
basic types of -orginization are being followed at one and the 
same time, viz., by type of library and by type of library 
function. The result creates not only confusion in programming 
but reduces the overall effectiveness of our association. It is 
our feeling that this situation can be clarified relatively 
easily and with relatively simple adjustment to our existing 
constitution, in the following manner; 
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It is our recommendation that the divisional procedure 
should be enlarged by providing for complete coverage (a) by 
type of library and (b) by type of library function. We would 
envisage under (a2) oa Public Library Division, a College Li- 
brary Division, a School Library Division and a Special Library 
Division and similarly under (b) we would envisage Reference, 
Cataloguing, Circulation and Order Divisions. 


It is further our recommendation that such divisions should 
have officers elected for terms of two years, with responsibility 
for programmes only on alternate years. For example, in odd 
years meetings of divisions by type of libraries would hold 
sessions and in even years divisions by type of function would 
hold sessions. 


The advantages that your committee anticipate would result 
from this proposal may be sunmarized.as follows: 


(1) While there will be more divisions thereby requiring 
greater participation by our membership, the oppor- 

tunity for drawing new blood into our association by 
virtue of active participation will be increased. 


It will reduce the heavy annual responsibility for pro- 
gramming and will eliminate conflicts of interest in any 
one yeor and to a degree at least counteract the undesir- 
able trend towards balkanization of librarianship. 


It would make possible more effective programming in 
that divisional executives would have the opportunity 

of full meetings in their off-years, thus evoiding to a 
degree the present heavy reliance on correspondence. 


It would give time and opportunity for divisions to 
establish effective liaison with their counterparts 
in the area associations. 


It would be an incentive for librarians from small lie 
braries or with small salaries to attend conventions, 


It would make easier the presentation of area requests, 
recommendations and problems to the regional association, 


It would in turn bring our organization more into line 
with the organization of A.L.A., thus increasing the - 
opportunity for more effective liaison in that direction.” 


Marion Bingham 
Idaho Representative 
PNLA Intra-Regional 

Relations Committee 


PRESIDENT IRELAND'S INAUGURAL. 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


September 1953 


The awful hour is now upon me = and you = when by virtue of a 
dubious inspiration the custom arose for the incoming President to pro- 
duce some remarks by way of an inaugural address, Last year Mr, Carlson 
came fully prepared but time ran out, Not being sufficient of a gambler 
: to hope that such luck would be repeated and knowing of the tenacity of 
the editor of our Quarterly in extracting documentary evidence of oral 
fact, in the odd free moments while at Sun Valley I have tried to put 
down a few ideas. While by constitutional dispensation I still have a 
few weeks of freedom before assuming the responsibility for the adminis- 
tration of our association it would be remiss of me not to affirm my 
willingness to serve to the best of my ability our association in the 
forwarding of its established aims and objectives, 


In a way there is less need for me to go through this ordeal than 
any of my immediate predecessors, As chairman of the Intraregional 
Relations Committee I have been permitted to speak freely and frankly 
to you on the role and prospects of our association as I envisage them, 
Let there be no mistake - as far as I am concerned P.N.L.A. is defin= 
itely not on the way out, Today I am extremely grateful for the oppor- 
tunity that service on that committee afforded me for without the 
occasion thereby provided to visit the different areas within our region 
and to consult with librarians of all types I would consider myself 


quite ill-prepared to assume the obligations of the Presidency of 
P.N.L.A. 


Under these circumstances I do not propose to keep you long, but 
there are one or two comments I feel impelled to make, 


Any regional association such as ours necessarily must assume some 
of the qualities of Janus. We must look to the national associations 

beyond us, and as a Canadian I use the plural intentionally, and at the 
same time we must look to the area associations within us and be guided 
by what we see, This is particularly significant in our committee and 
project work for we cannot afford the expensive luxury of reduplication 
of effort. Frequently we cry "so much to be done and so few to do it" 

whereas a more honest appraisal of the situation all too frequently re- 
veals the fact that we would be crying "so few doing so much", or what is 
even worse, "so little being done so often", 


Somehow we must begin to tap our great unused resources that are 
to be found alike within our existing membership and without it, The 
report presented by the Personnel Administration Committee should be 
disconcerting to us in its revelation of the tremendous number of our 
profession not within our association or for that matter, any pro=- 
fessional library association, For long we have quite rightly stressed 
recruitment for librarianship; certainly some of our zeal might now well 
be directed towards recruitment of librarians for membership in pro-=} 
fessional associations, 


In the long run the strongest impellant must be our association as 
represented by its present work and not its past accomplishments, 


— 
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A strong, virile and positive professional association will attract 
support, It is for thet reison that I urge, and hope that it is not 
necessary to eppeal, tc you individually to give honest and thought- 
ful consideration to tlhe proposed reorganization. No one is more 

aware than I that the cesired goal in this respect will not be 
accomplished alone by mechanical or organic adjustments, I sincerely 
hope that Miss Ludington's splendid appeal for active participation will 
not go unheeded, At liceast in the course of the next few weeks your 
Board will have the opportunity of testing your reaction. Whether it 
be the result of the heady air of Sun Vailey or the tall dream motif of 
Marion Orr, I am led to express the hope that perhaps some will be 
sufficiently impressed and answer the call to service by indicating 
either directly to me or to their state or provincial representative 
their willingne3s to serve on our association's committees, 


As you are all aware I am profoundly convinced of the importance 
and significance of the role of the area associations within our region, 
They too must be strong and virile, By that I do not mean that the 
trend in A.L.A. towards "a strong federation of Library Associations" 
as foreseen by our presiient, need or should be reproduced in miniature 
in our association. Mayy library problems can and must be answered at 
the local level albeit *requently with the pooled experience that only 
a regional assocj.ation «jan and must provide, Moreover, I am equally 
convinced that area assyciations have a great responsibility to our re- 
gional association, It is their duty, not just their right, to make 
the needs of their area known to us. Then and then only can the regional 
association begin with yalidity to evolve plans and policies that will be 
of mutual benefit. 


This is all the moe true in a region such as ours, Sometimes 
I become a little fearful of the effect of that oneness of spirit that 
has been so characteristic of P.N.L.A. since the days of its inception - 
a spirit which to many of our members, newer and older, is one of its 
great attractions. It +s dangerous if it deludes into a belief in the 
homogeneity of our regicn, We must realize that there are grave, al- 
most appalling, differe:}ces within our region in matters pertaining 
to librarianship that should be as patent to us as the physical and 
geographical differences: revealed to those of us who have travelled 
any distance to reach Sun Valley. The differences or inequalities are 
not confined only to sucn things as library service, book resources, 
or financial support, but exist in the much more fundamental realm of 
personnel, A short while ago I was reading Alvin Johnson's autobiog= 
raphy Pioneer's Progress, wherein, amongst many other things, he told 
of the survey he underto’k in 1914 of the activity of the Carnegie 
Corporation in its planting - if not planning - of library facilities. 
One of his statements is as true today as then: "Not buildings nor 
even book collections, but trained intelligent entervrising library 
service makes a real libxary", In our regional planning we must 
constantly remember that we are at widely different levels of library 
maturation and then condition our planning accordingly. 


May I venture one o two general comments on matters much broader 
than the prospects for P.N.L.A. but vitally significant to the prospect 
for librarianship. 


= 


We must never permit the inevitable bifurcation on the basis 
of interest to destroy the inherent unity in the purpose of our 
profession. Those who were present at this morning's session saw 
graphically that community of purpose. It matters not whether we 
work in large or small libraries, in college or public libraries, 
in school or special libraries or whether we are engaged in pro=- 
cessing or public service dutics. We must always remain, first and 
always, librarians, 


Fine and all as is the Freedom to Read manifesto, strengthened 
and all as it is by the endorsation of the President of the United 
States, its purposes cannot be achieved if we allow it to remain 
only a series of words. As librarians we must continually be alert 
to those influences within and without our profession and its 
associations as well as within and without our local and national 
life, that would if unchecked destroy or impair our ability to achieve 
our goals, I sincerely hope that we have forever abandoned that 
comfortable but wholly unhealthy attitude that can be summarized in 
the phrase "It can't happen here", It won't happen here if we are alert 
and coursgeous, There are times when we must fight fire with fire and 
preferably before it reaches the state of a conflagration. 


Perhaps it is impolitic for me, 2 temporary sojourner in a 
republic to suggest that we adopt as a slogan for our associational 
activity this coming year words of Canada's Queen. In her I, at 
least, can find a symbol of that devotion to service that I crave 
for P.N.L.A. Her words are the challenge I leave with you. With 
high courage let us go forward "to venture beyond the safeties of 
the past", 


CHECK LIST FOR GOOD AND NOTABLE BOOKS 


Going on the assumption that the avowed educational objective of the 
American public library can only be achieved if the library acquires 
the important and significant books as they are published, a list of 
the "good" and "notab*:' books published in the last twenty years has 
been prepared for checing with public library catalogs. The list, 
containing 1,209 ficii:: and non-fiction titles, will be sent, in 
duplicate, to any pubi:c library able to devote approximately six 
hours checking time tc the job. The duplicate copy may be retained 
by the checking librei; For copies of the list, write tos 
Professor LeRoy C. Mor<itt, School of Librarianship, University 
of California, Berkeley; 4, California, 
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IN MEMORY OF RACHEL DICKINSON 


Mrs. Rachel Dickinson, Librarian of the South Fremont High School 
at St. Anthony, passed away Monday, January 1l, of a heart attack. 
Funeral services were held Friday, January 15, at the Second Ward 
Latter-day Saint chapel in St. Anthony. 


Mrs. Dickinson was born at Lakewood, New Jersey in 1898. She 
came out West in the late 1910's. Her collegiate training was taken 
from the University of Wyoming, University of Idaho, and completing 
work for her bachelor's degree at Ricks College. 


Mrs. Dickinson is survived by her husband, one son, and two 
daughters besides two sons and two daughters from a previous marriage. 


A great loss is felt by the librarians and teachers of the Upper 
Snake River Valley with the passing of Mrs. Dickinson. She will be 
remembered as a member of the committee that compiled Look Librarian 
and also for her efforts in promoting the Library of the South Fremont 
High School to the position with one of the highest rankings in the 
school system in the state of Idaho. 


Another chapter in the careers of pioneer high school librarians 
in the state of Idaho has been completed. 


1 i 


| FREEDOM TO READ 


The Special Committee on Individual Rights as Affected 
by National Security of the American Bar Association reported 
to the House of Delegates in August a two-page statement 
strongly urging the Bar to discourage efforts to restrict the 
freedom to read. Typical sentences: On U. S. Information 
Libraries-- "...in the interest of maintaining a national 
reputation for cool-headednes, some judgment must be used 
in determining what books should be included or excluded and 
ordinarily their actual contents would seem to be the best 
criterion," 

On libraries at home--"Any fear that our people have be- 
come so softheaded that they must now be protected against an 
opportunity to examine the books of authors whose personal views 
or conduct are obnoxious is unfounded," 

National security; "We cannot burn books at home and object 
effectively to tyranny over the human mind by our enemy abroad." 
Importance of books: "A learned profession like ours is 

peculiarly aware that books contain the core of the great 
traditions of our history and civilization. No one should be 
allowed to tamper with them without sharp reaction from the 


— 
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TRAINING FOR SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
by 
Maxine Slagowski 


Mr. H. Maine Shoun, State High School Supervisor, stated in a recent 
interview that the greatest need in the school libraries of Idaho is for 
proper training of the teacher-librarians. This immediately brings up 
the problem of where a teacher can obtain sufficient training in library 
science to meet the standards set up by the state and by the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and Higher Schools. 


The colleges of Idsho are now offering, or are willing to offer, 
courses in library science if there is a sufficient demand. Most of 
them have tried to include these classes in the past, but because the 
enrollment has been so small, such classes have had to be discontinued. 
A discouraging situation, therefore, has been created both for the 
librarian who is trying to obtain those necessary credits within the 
state, and tor the college that is attempting to make the courses avail- 
able. There are not enough enroiled in such classes to justify their 
existence, 


The school librarians of the Sixth District of the Idaho Education 
Association have felt the need of more training, and at their instigation. 
an extension class in cataloging is now underway at Ricks College under 
the direction of Mr. Theron Atkinson. 


There is every indication, we are informed by the State Board of 
Education, that if enough teachers in any other area will make known 
their need of classes’ ii library science, the higher institutions of 
learning in the state will make such courses available. 


If this is your problem, why not take it upon yourself to see how 
many there are in your area who would be interested, and work up a few 
more of these classes. A definite interest shown at this time may lead 
to the improvenent of a difficult situation existing now in Idaho 


"When a reader -keeps nodding over a book and saying, 
"How true! How true!' his mind is saying, 'Now I lay me 
down to sleep.' But when he has to jump up and shout, 
'This is a blank, blank lie,' or ‘The writer of this silly 
book is a blank fool!' that acts like the ringing of a fire 
alarm, and all the powers of the mind, including the re- 
serves, come running into action." "Reading List", The 
Christian Century, November 4, 1953, p. 1256. 
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DUTTON-MACRAE AWARD FOR ADVANCED STUDY 


Information about the $1,000 FE. P, Dutton-John Macrae Award for 
advanced study in the field of library work with children and young 
people, and application forms may now be obtained from the chairman of 
the ALA Committee on this award, Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, Superin- 
tendent of Work with Children, The New Yor« Public Library, Fifth 
Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18, New York. Open to all librarians 
concerned with children and young people through public, school, and 
special libreries. Deadline for applying ~ March 15, 1954, 


"We all must admit that series meking has already been responsible 
for filling in certain gaps of which teachers and librarians have been 
aware for some time, In planning a series a publisher makes a study of 
specific needs in 2 particular field and he too becomes aware of the lack 
as he is not likely to do in considering isolated books, Furthermore, 
specialists in certain fields have been persuaded to write for children. 
Requested to do a specific task to fit into a planned series, these 
authorities have been willing to write a book or two according to speci- 
ficetions, whereas it would not have occurred to them to strike out 
voluntrrily into the children's book world. Consequently children have 
benefited by the knowledge and opinions of the same specialists who 
write for adults. This has far more to give young people than merely 
the value of verified facts end expert opinion. It increases an adoles= 
cent's confidence and his respect for himself to discover he is reading 
out of the same subjects and sometimes from the same authors as grown 
peonvle are. Often this reading from the same authors brings a sharing 
of opinions with adults which metures 2 young person's thinking and 
develops his power of expression; often, too, it establishes a closer 
bond between father and son or mother and daughter. 

But there are unfortunate aspects to this tremendous emphasis on 
books in series. "or one thing, there is much duplication of material 
already adequately covered. Why should The Real Book series include 
biogranhies of some of our great Americans whose lives have been well 
handled in such beautiful biographies as those of Clara Ingram Judson 
and Senevieve Foster? ‘nother disadventage is that for the poorly 
trained or inexnerienced librarian, series purchasing offers the line 
of least resistence; she buys a whole output intact. This would be 
sensible only if ore ceries were as good as: another and if each book 
in a series were a3 gc¢cd as its fellows, Probably the worst consequence 
of emphesis on serio: reduction is its furnishing children with material 
for getting on one track in their reading and staying there, a habit in 
which children need no erncovragement. This frequently retards them 
noticeable, not on!y by inhibiting growth in reading ability but also 
by failing to broaden their experiences and to develop their appreciation 

Yet books in series have meade a valuable contribution to writing 
for children and yourg people, especially to fanciful and informational 
writing." ... by Dorothy Hinman from "Current Writing for Children and 
Young People." Illinois {ibrary Association Record, September, 1953, 
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AWARDS FOR OUTSTANDING LIBRARIANS 


The Awards Committee of the American Library Association is 
seeking nominations for several outstanding awards which will be pro= 
sented at the ALA Annual Conference, June 20 to 26, in the Twin Cities, 
Minneapolis-St. Paul Deadline for nominetions to be made is larch 15,54. 


Nominations should be submitted before that date to Helen E, 
Wessells, Chairman of the ALA Awards Committee, at her office as Editor 
of Library Journal, 62 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York. 


Asking the cooperation of all librarians and of library asso- 
ciations and groups, Mrs. Wessells pointed out: "This is an opportunity 
to honor those among us who are worthy of distinction in scrvice to the 
profession and to the public, The nominations should be accompanied by 
a short statement of the reasons why the candidate should be selected 
in light of the award purposes," 


Nominations are sought for the following awards: 


The Joseph W, Lippincott Award of $500 and a special certifi- 
cate, presented annually for distinguished service in the profession of 
librarianship, such service to include outstanding participation in the 
activities of professional library associations, notable published pro- 
fessional writing, or other significant activity on behalf of the pro=- 
fession and its aims, 


The Letter Award to a Librarian, of $100 and a special cer- 
tificate, presented annually by Mrs, Ada McCormick, editor of the 
magazine, Letter, to a librarian who, in the line of duty, contributes 
most to emphasize the human qualities of service in librarianship, It 
is frequently noted that since this award emphasizes the human qualities 
of librarianship, the size of the library in which a candidate serves 
is not a determining factor, 


The Letter Library Award of $100 and a special certificate, 
given annually by Mrs. McCormick to a library for distinquished con- 
tribution on an issue of current or continuing importance, 


The Melvil Dewey Medal, established in 1952 by the Forest 
Press, Inc., awarded annually to an individual or a group for recent 
creative professional achievement of a high order, particularly in those 
fields in which Melvil NDevey was so actively interested, notably, li= 
hra.t, “anagement, library vraining, cataloging and classification, and 
the tools and techniques of librarianship. : 
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OUTSTANDING LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


TO BE SELECT 


Two outstanding trustees of the libraries of the nation will be 
by the American Library Association at the ALA Annual Conference in the 
Twin Cities, Minneapolis-St. Paul, June 20-26, Nominations for the:1954 
Awards must be mailed to the Jury on Citation of Trustees, American 
Library Association, 50 East Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois, not later 
than March 15, 1954. 


The Citations, which have been awarded each year since 1941, are 
limited to trustees in actual service during at least a part of the calendar 
year preceding the ALA Annual Conference, Equal consideration is given to 
the service records of trustees of both large and small libraries. The 

jury is interested in the state and national library activities of the 
candidates as well as their contributions to the local library, 


Recommendations mast be accompanied by a full record of the 
candidate's achievenents, anc maybe submitted by any library board, any 
individual library trustee, a state library association, a state trustee 
organization, a state library extension agency, or by the Trustees Sec- 
tion of the ALA Public Libraries Division, 


The Members of the 1954 jury are: Eleanor Plain, Librarian, 
Public Library, Aurera, Illinois, Chairman; Mrs, Bertha D. Heilum, Field 
Representative, State Library, Sacramento California; Anthony J. Cerrato, 
Trustee, Public Library, 20 South Broadway, Yonkers, New York; William 
RF. Marcus, 47 Hast 64th Street, New York, New York; Mrs. Marian D. 
Tomlinson, 720 Simpson Street, Evanston, Illinois, 


COLLEGE BINDERY 


Serving the public libraries, colleges, and 
schools of the Pacific Northwest since 1934. | 


All books and periodicals are sewed on the 
approved "Oversewing Machine." 


Davey Binders Board and Holliston Buckrams. 
Picture covers are offered at no extra cost. 


Transportation paid both ways on all shipments, 


You are cordially invited to visit our most 
modern plant. 


15 S.E. Third Street 
College Place, Washington 
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LIBRARIES RECEIVE GRANTS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 


The American Library Association's Office for Adult Education 
has announced the awarding of twenty sub-grants totalling $77,975 to 
libraries in various parts of the nation, for the purpose of "stimu- 
lating the initiation and development of adult education services to 
adult and young adult community groups." 


The sub-grants were made from a 100,000 grant to ALA from the 
Fund for Adult Education, an independent organization established 
by the Ford Foundation. 


All libraries were given an opportunity to submit project plans 
in an announcement made by ALA last July. Eighty-six projects, seek- 
ing a total of $469,000, were submitted from 35 states and Alaska, 
according to Mrs. Grace Stevenson, ALA Associate Executive Secretary 
who serves as Chief of the ALA Office for Adult Education. The 

- proposals included 41 from municipal libraries, 18 froin county and 

regional libraries, 8 state libraries, 14 college and university 

libraries, and 5 special libraries. Budget requests ranged from 
$150 to $29,000. 


In announcing the awards, Mrs. Stevenson said: 


"We believe the projects which these sub-grants made possible 
will have a significant effect on extending and strengthening the role 
of libraries in adult education activities. We know that two other 
adult education projects of ALA, the American Heritage program of 
.@iscussion groups, and the ALA Survey of Adult Education Activities 
in Public Libraries have hid such an effect. Actually, most of the 
project proposals for sub=grants which we received came from areas in 
which these other projects have been carried forward or from adjacent 
areas," 


Mrs. Stevenson said that many good projects which were submitted 
were not given sub-grants "only of necessity because of lack of money 
to cover them." She added: 


; "The Screening Committee attempted always to choose the best 

- project but took into consideration the geographic and population 
breakdown, the type of library, variety of program, provisions for 
evaluation, and possibilities of carrying the project on at a later 
date without aid from grants. Some submitted projects were eliminated 
because they were in the field of vocational education instead of 
liberal education, as required. The Committee also weighed each pro- 
posal in the light of its possible benefit to the library profession as 

a whole in making a gontribution toward adult education." 


Serving on the Screening Committee were: Miss Amy Winslow, 
Director, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Md.; Mrs. Florence 
Craig, Director of Adult Education, Cuyahoga County Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio; and Miss Katherine Stokes, Librarian, Western 
Michigan College of Education, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


With $77,975 allocated in the sub-grants, the remainder of the 
$100,000 grant provides administration, comprehensive evaluation of 
the projects, and extensive consultant field services to the projects. 
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Sub-grants to libraries of interest in this area were the following: 


JACKSON TENNESSEE RURAL-URBAN RELATIONSHIP 
Jackson Free Library (Forum and discussion 
(10,000-35,000 pop.) group) 


Public forums alternating with discussion meetings on the over-all 
subject of rural-urban relationships in the city of Jackson and 
Madison county. Would include information and discussion of trends 
of industrialization in this part of the South, cultural trends, 
population changes and resulting problems. 

Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte, Librarian Amt. awarded $3,200 


SEATTLE WASHINGTON BOOK DISCUSSIONS 
Seattle Public Library (TV and Listening 
(100,000-500,000 pop.) groups ) 


Book discussion programs presented on television for viewer dis- 
cussion groups brought together to see the television show and 

use it as a springboard for their own continuing discussion of 

the book which 211 members will have an opportunity to read prior 
to the meetings. Aim is to experiment with different types of 
groups, to learn what techniques of presentation are most success- 
ful. Preliminary course will be given in discussion leadership 
with continual follow-up on progress of the groups. 

John S, Richards, librarian Amt, awarded $7,450 


OKT.AHOMA A & M COLL "CE ADULT ™DUCATION IN RURAL 
Oklehoma A & M College Library COMMUNITIES (Through read- 
Stillwater, Oklahoma ing and discussion) 


To promote continuing education and better citizenship in rural 
communities through reading and discussion groups; and to explore 
the possibilities of home demonstration agents in promoting this 
type of educational activity throughout the country. — 

Fdmon Low, Librarian Amt. awarded $5,000 


UNIVERSITY OF UTAH BACKGROUND NEWS 
Salt lake City, Utah (TV and Listening groups) 


What else was happening--a series of television shows based on key 
events in history and showing what was happening in other parts of 
the world in art, music, literature, etc. Listening groups will be 
formed and graduate students will help with evaluation and continuing 
discussion, Reading lists will be distributed and cooperation of 
public libraries throughout the state will be enlisted. 

L. H. Kirkpatrick, Librarian Amt. awarded $3,900 
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THE FREEDOM TO READ 


(An editorial from Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom, October, 
1953, P- 7) 


The third proposition of "The Freedom to Read" statement runs as 
follows: 


"It is. contrary to the public interest for publishers or librarians 


"A book should be judged as a book. No art or literature can 
flourish if it is to be measured by the political views or private lives 
of its creators. No society of free men can flourish which draws up 
lists of writers to whom it will not listen, whatever they may have to 
say." 


So far as the political aspects of censorship are concerned, : these 
are the most important sentences in the entire statement. Is a book to 
be judged by its author's affiliations or by its content? This was the 
original question, and the answer--that content is of overriding impor- 
tance--seems a significant and correct decision. We herewith support it 
(Having originally, in fact, signed the whole statement!) but rise to 
consider one important application. 


When the question was first raised in discussion, the examples 


given of works to be considered happened to be those of Dashiell Hammett 
and of Howard Fast. We thought then and we think now that though these 
authors have been bracketed together for political purposes, their works 
cannot be ticked off as parallel examples without endangering the clarity 
of the issue. 


At least part of our contention was illustrated in July when poli- 
cies for the federal government Information Libraries shook down at 
long last into a fair and reasonable statement. At that time Hammett's 
works were specifically retained as top examples of the detective story, 
a type of writing deemed characteristic of our current literature. The 
question was quite simple. It was not of Hammett's associations or his 
ideology, or even whether Hammett's novels were Communist (a slightly 
ridiculous question). It was whether good detective stories were a 
proper kind of book to include in the Overseas Libraries. 


On the other hand, five books by Howard Fast were removed from our 
Oversens Information Libraries because they were said to "support the 
Communist line." 


Hammett's and Fast's works required markedly different treatment 
in our Overseas Libraries, but we would warn that the difference of 
interpretation between the two cannot be transferred bodily from our 
libraries abroad and applied to our domestic libraries. The purposes 
of our libraries abroad, as everyone should know by now, are somewhat 
different from those of the public or the school library in America 
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to determine the acceptability of a book solely on the basis of the per- 
sonal history of political affiliations of the author. 


What, then of Howard Fast's works? A number of adult critics and 
intellectuals have called them cheap and hardly worth the reading. On 
the other hand, they are filled with a brashness which, for many youth- 
ful readers, holds a considerable appeal. 


The majority of Fast's books are historical novels. Thus it would 
be helpful if competent historians were to report upon their historical 
accuracy and interpretation. Beyond that, however, it seems clear that 
the value of individual volumes by Fast vary and that their usefulness 
varies according to the particular library considering any one of them, 


At Whittier, a number of school librarians informally agreed that 
Fast"s Haym Solomon was a sound inclusion for the school library. Would 
everyone CIse agree on this judgment? Would those who agree on Haym 
Solomon. for school libraries agree also on The American for the same 
purpose? It seems to us there is only one general answer for such ques- 
tions. The choise of such books rests not on Howard Fast's political 
beliefs or upon his unwillingness to testify before Congressional com- 
mittees, but upon Point 3 of "The Freedom to Read" (content of the 
individual book) plus a judgment as to the readers who are to use the 
books in the library. And this judgment of content plus suitability 
for the particular libtary should be in the hands of the librarian 
(or at least in those of the person most intimately concerned with the 
use of the books). 


One other note on the overriding significance of contents in book 
selection (or rejection). Three times now within our experience, when 
the contents of Howard Fast's books have been broached in meetings as 
fit subject for examination, the immediate reaction from some of those 
present has been one of rejection of the whole idea. These librarians, 
incidentally, are not timid souls but some of the best known in the 
profession, Their reaction was emotional and immediate, and it seemed 
to cool off further discussion. We merge their similar remarks as 
follows; 


"You mean we have to read all these books!"--delivered in a 
shocked, incredulous tone. 


To be frank about it, that's just what we mean--or better, what we 
think is meant by Point %; and that can be said whether the book is by 
Howard Fast or by someone else. The theoretical emphasis upon content 
will mean little in the Long run unless librarians are willing to take 
time and responsibility to make a well considered decision on selection. 
It is right there, we think, that librarianship can rise into a pro- 
fession or sink into much less. 


POOR REPORTING IN MONTGOMERY ALA. 


We have the newsclipping of a letter to the editor of the 
MontgomeryAdvertiser by Librarian Nellie Glass, pointing out in 
detail the inaccuracies of a news story on the book selection 
policies of the Montgomery Public Library. Most newspaper 
editorial pages are open to this kind of correction. Librarians 
may well use them were a policy so vital for the continued well- 
being of their institution is concerned. Newsletter on Intellec- 
tual Freedom, October, 1953, p. 6. 


CONFUSION AT MT. LEBANON, PA. 


On September 15, Dr. Kathryn Mitchell, Pittsburgh housewife- 
economist (she has a Ph. D.), attacked the policies of the Mt. Lebanon 
(Pittsburgh suburb) Public Library in a crowded public hearing before 
the library board. For the most part Mrs. Mitchell discussed at 
length a documented list of pro-Communist writers, their backgrounds 
and their books (the last on the library's shelves); she indicated 
the books didn't represent the 90 per cent Republican views of the 
community, claimed that seven books (by Elizabeth Beuciy, Paul Harvey, 
John T. Flynn, Major George R. Jordan, Senator McCarthy, and Clarence 
Randell) which she wished to give the library had been accorded a 
"hesitation" treatment. Her recorded testimony takes up eight single- 
space dittoed pages of a 23-page transcript covering three hours of 
time. Much of the hearing was conducted in an uproar. We've read 
the total space to describe the tumult and shouting let alone give 
the sense of the meeting. But a few sidelights may be in order; 


The story was fully and, so far as can be judged at a distance, 
fairly, reported in eight columns (about a full page) in the Pittsburgh 
Press. Temporary chairman of the meeting, a banker, read a brief 
documented account of Mrs. Mitchell's previous visits to the library, 
and Mrs, Mitchell later accused the library board of smearing her, The 
Prees reporter recorded that up to this point the crowd, though divided 
in sympathies, had cheered Mrs. Mitchell. But when she asked for an 
individual poll of the library board “to determine whether they are 


following a lot of left-wing educators and librarians," the cheers 
turned to boos. 


The meeting chairman presented as the concepts guiding the Book 
Selection Committee of the Mt. Lebanon library the seven basic proposi- 
tions of the Westchester "Freedou. .. xead" statement, and he entered 
into the record not only those propositions "backed by President 
Eisenhower" but the President's letter to ALA President Robert Downs 
at Los Angelos, Both were also published in the Press. 


The issue of Communism was not decided at the hearing. But a 
special committee of five was appointed to investigate charges against 
the library. The five included an advertising and public relations 
director of a large corporation, a banker and former president of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, a president of an industrial concern, 
a corporation vice president, and the president of the local Parent- 
Teacher Association. Newsletter on Intelectual Freedom, October, 


1943, p. 2. 


"Freedom to Read" reprint is available for distribution. Up 
to 100 copies will be supplied without charge to any library or 
community group requesting them. Address; Wilson Library Bulletin, 
950 University Avenue, New York 52. 


LITER“TURE ON INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


The Intellectual Freed>om Committee of the American Library 
Association has varying quantities of certain documents, statements, 
and revrints on aspects of intellectual freedom. The list follows, 
and on request they will be glad t> mail out single copies where the 
supply is limited, and in reasonable quantity where they have a good- 
sized stock, 


1. The Freedom to Read: a statement prepared by the Westchester 
Conference of the ALA and the American Book Publishers Council, May 2 
and 3, 1953. Printed: 8 pages. Includes an excerpt from President 
Eisenhower's speech at Dartmouth College, June 14, beginning "Don't 
join the book burners..." Several hundred copies available. 


The statement has been endorsed by the ALA, American Book Publishers 
Council, Directors of the American Booksellers Association, National 
Commission for the Defense of Democracy through Education of the NEA, 

The Antiquarian Booksellers Association, and the principle of the state- 
ment of the American Bar Association. It has been reprinted by the 
Saturday Review, New York Times, and other oublications, and has re- 
ceived far more favorable editorial treatment in the nation's news- 
papers than unfavorable. (Note that it was used in the Mt. Lebanon, 
Pa., hearing.) 


2. A special New Republic Report on Book Burning. Printed: 14 
pages. Includes the "Freedom to Read" statement noted above besides 
articles about the situation in San Antonia, St. Cloud and Boston plus 
the Senate transcript of an exchange between Senator McCarthy and U. S. 
High-Commissioner-for Germany James Conant and a review of the Overseas 
Libraries Program. 400 copies available. 


3. Opinion of the Oklahoma Supreme Court decision on the Bartles- 
ville library case, Mimeograrhed: 5 pages. Deals with the legal re- 
lation of the library board to state and local government. This might 
well be a "must" for library classes studying the governmental relation- 
ships of public libraries. Several hundred copies available. 


4. The Public School and the American Heritage, and a Policy to 
Preserve Free Public Education, by David K. Berninghausen. Mimeo- 
graphed reprint from the Harvard Educational Review, Summer, 1951: 

17 pages. States the positive principles of intellectual freedom but 
is also a thorough-going examination of freedom's enemies. 250 copies. 


5. Lobbying and its Influence on the Public Schools. By Frank 
Buchanan, late chairman of the House Select Committee on Lobbying 
Activities. Printed: 5 pages. Congressman Buchanan answered 13 
questions put to him on this important subject. 1,000 copies. 


6. Reprint from the Massachusetts Library Bulletin. Printed: 6 
pages. This review of intellectual freedom (January, 1952) may be 
chiefly valuable today to those outside Massachusetts for the Self- 
Rating Sheet ("Check Your library on Pressure, Propaganda and Policy") 
which was formerly available on a single mimeographed sheet. 300 copies. 
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7. Report from Boston. By Laurence J. Kipp. Reprint of an 
article in the Library Journal, Nov. 1, 1952. Story of the attack 
on the Boston Public Library last year, including the significant 
statement from Herbert Philbrick of I Led Three Lives on the import- 
ance of learning the facts about Communism from the library. 
Printed: 4 pages. 


8. Directive from Palmer Hoyt of the Denver Post to his staff 
on how to handle McCarthyism. Mimeographed: 2 pages. 100 copies. 


9. Do Silent Witnesses Defend Civil Liberties? By Alan F. 
Westin, graduate of the Harvard Law School and staunch defender of 
civil liberty. Considers the fifth amendment. Printed: 10 pages. 
This reprint from the June, 1953 Commentary was to be distributed 
at the Whittier Conference, but after being flown from New York to 
Los Angeles, no conveyance could be found to bring the bundle from 
Los Angeles to Whittier on Saturday afternoon, and we have 500 copies. 


10.. Propaganda and Pressure; Suggested Reading for Librarians. 
6-page printed folder, by now well known. Several hundred copies. 


11. Material on Consumers Union and Consumer Reports. Dittoed: 
6 pages. 40 copies. This publication is not new, has been offered 
before. 


12. Let Freedom Ring: a Reading List for Our Time. Compiled 
by the staff of the University of Illinois Library, Chicago Under- 
graduate Division. Mimeographed: 10 pages. 75 copies. 


13. What to Do About "Dangerous" Textbooks, By Edward N. 
Saveth with comment by Hubert C. Armstrong, Director of the Public 
Education Association. Printed: 10 pages. 20 copies. 


14. The United Nations: Facts and Fallacies, Printed: 6- 
page folder. Published by the Church Peace Union. 200 copies. 


15. The American Way of Publishing. Published by the 
American Textbook Publishers Institute. Printed: 8 pages. 
40 copies. 


16. Letter from Thomas Jefferson to M. Dufief, dated April 19, 
1814, concerning religious censorship of a book of science--with 
comment pertinent for today. Mimeographed: 2 pages. Several 
hundred copies. 


And plenty of copies of the Library Bill of Rights and the 
statement on Labeling are available. 


(This list is from the Newsletter on Intellectual Freedom for 
October, 1953) 
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GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
NATIONAL ARCHIVES AND RECORDS SERVICE 
Facsimiles and Publications Containing Reproductions of Documents 


Charters ef Freedom, a publication which reproduces in readable 
facsimile the complete texts ef the Declaration ef Independence, the 
Constitution, and the Bill of Rights, Includes historical notes, an 
account of the travels of the documents, reproductions of the murals 
in the National Archives Buildseg, and a picture of the building, Two 
colors, 11" x 14", 16 p. 25 cents, 


The Formation of the Union, an exhibit catalog of significant docu- 
ments, 1774-90, in the National Archives reflecting events that led to 
American independence and the establishment of the Federal Union, In= 
cludes quotations and histrical notes, 7" x 10", 30 p., 8 illustra— 
tions. 25 cents, 


Ge Surrenders Unconditionally (41 p.) and The End of the War 
in the Pacifi: (24p.), booklets containing facsimiles of the official 
surrender documents of World War II. 8" x 1101/2", 30 cents each. 


Facsimiles; 


Declaration of Independence, 28"x 34" (printed). 30 cents. Out 
of print, 

Bill of Rights, 32" x 34" (printed). 55 cents. 

Washington's @fficial Map of Yerktown, 11" x 16 1/2" (printed, 
with 5 p. historical note). 75 cents. 

Emancipation Proclamation, 1863. 12 1/2" x 19 1/2" (printed, 
5 Pes with 1 Pe historical nete). $1.00. 

Revolutiona v War Recruiting Broadside, 1776, 11" x 14" 
(photegraph). 20 cents. 

Oath of Aliegiance of George Washington at Valley Forge, 1778. 
10" x 8" (photograph). 20 cents. 

Washington's Tribute to Major General von Steuben, 1783. 7 1/2" 
x 12" (photograph). 20 cents, 

Deposition of Deborah Gannett, Woman Soldier of the Revolutionary 
War. 11" x 14" (photograph). 20 cents. 

Petition of Authors and Publishers for a Copyright Treaty, 1888, 
8" x 10" (photograph). 20 cents. 

Theodere Roosevelt's Letter in Support of an Independent Cuba, 
1907. $1/2"-x 11 1/2" (photograph). 20 cents. | 

Photograph of Abraham Lincaln, 1864, by Mathew Brady, 8" x 10". 
20 cents, 

Photograph of Robert E. Lee, 1865, by Mathew Brady, 8" x 10% 26 
cents. 

Photograph of Sitting Bull, Sioux Indian Chief. 8" x 10". 20 cents, 

Photograph of John J. Pershing, 1921. 8" x 10". 20 cents. 

Photograph of Dwight D. Eiseghower, 8" x 10", 20 cents. 

Photegraph of the Wright’ Plane at Fort Myer, Virginia, 1908. 
10" x 8", 20 cents. 


Checks or money orders for these items should be made payable to the 
Treasurer »f the United States and sent to the National Archives, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. Please do not send postage stamps. 


LIBRARIANS, GUARDIANS OF FREEBOM 


"'Our freedom to read is being threatened,‘ reminds Mrs. Norman 
Campbell (Kalama), member of Washington State Library Commission. 
‘Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. These famous words are 
as true today as when first spoken. Librarians today need to be 
vigilant to protect the liberty of mind from various forces which 
ere attempting to direct the thinking of fellow citizens. 


"Progress in science, government, literature, art, or any field 
of human endeavor is possible only when the unusual persons, frequently 
the unpopular persons, are able to get themselves heard. Judge Learned 
Hand has pointed out that society has more to fear from the conformists 
than from the dissenters. 


‘The right of free speech has been so long asserted that it should 
need no defense from any one living under the constitution of the 
United States. Its limitations have been defined by Judge Holmes, who 
states, "The most stringent protection of free speech would not 
protect a man falsely shouting 'fire’ in a theatre and causing a 
panic..." The question in every case is whether the words are used 
in such circumstances and ore of such nature as to create a clear 

and present danger. 


‘Our libraries, along with our public schools, have given the 
opportunity for the development of the free American mind, which has 
produced the highest standard of living and greatest individual free- 
dom yet known. Our citizenship and our scholarship have been founded 
on the privilege to learn various sides and aspects of questions and 
theories. 


‘Pressure groups of diffcrent sorts approach the librarians, some 
religious, some economic, some political, some nervous patriots and 
some moralists. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH LIBRARIAN IS GREAT TO 
INSURE OUR FREEDOM TO READ, TO KNOW, AND TO DECIBE.'" Mrs. Norman 
Campbell in Library News Bulletin, Washington State Library, Olympia, 
Washington, July-August, 1953, p. 109. 


A ROSE BY SOME OTHER NAME? 


One public library recently had to dispose cf several 
hundred books damaged by water and so smelly that they 
couldn't even be stored in the library building. So per- 
vasive is the bad connotation of book burning these days, 
that the library trustees, rather than let the volumes go 
to the aay Spanien, voted to bury them. Newsletter on 
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WEEDING YOUR LIBRARY 


Librarians are, for the most part, a valiant group. They 
will face most of their work without flinching--with one exception. 
When asked to do any "weeding" theyturn pale and begin to look for 
excuses, This may be hard to understand at first. On second 
thought, it is not strange. 


Books were held in high esteem in the past. They were not 
too plentiful and, as a result were highly prized. No one de- 
liberately destroyed or marred a book. This idea has been handed 
down to us and may account for the fact that so many library shelves 
are bulging with out-of-date, dirty and ragged books that have long 
since outlived their usefulness. 


When should books be weeded? Every time a book is handled it 
should be examined for discarding or further use. Each book that 
returns from circulation should be revised for accuracy in slipping, 
for need of mending or binding, or for discarding. This takes care 
of the books that are in use. What about those that just stand 
quietly on the shelves? These should be examined at stated times, 
at least once a year. The books that have not circulated for five 
years may be removed to a storage place, or discarded.--Iowa 
Library Quarterly. 


ayfords’ | BUY YOUR JUVENILE BOOKS 


Since 1896 BOUND T™ STAY BOUND 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


LIBRARY FURNITURE 


AND 


BOOKMENDING MATERIALS EXPECT MORE CIRCULATION 
, ° WE FURNISH ANY BOOK FROM 
| ANY PUBLISHER PREBOUND 
Prompt Shipments on All 
Library Supplies and Furniture Catalogs on Request 
See our Catalog 
NEW METHOD BOOK BINDERY, INC. 


GAY INC JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


LIBRARY STUDENTS PRACTICE BINDING AND FILM CLASSIFYING 


Library science students of South Fremont High School at St, 
Anthony do more than learn the Dewey decimal system of classification 


of books. 


One of their most recent projects has been the classification of 
about 700 film strips for the county office depository of audioevisual 
aids. The-students also previewed the film making a card for each 
film strip. The subjects range from ethics to mathematics and history. 
Themes and scenes pertaining to English and American literature find 
ready acceptance in the English department as teaching tools. 


Another assignment the library science students have assymed is the 
binding of magezines. The library at the school méintains subscriptions 
for over 50 magazines, all indexed in the Abridged Readers Guide. 
Preservation of these magazines for reference work has presented a 


problen. 


Currently students are attempting a new method of magazine 
binding which employs plastic glue and marbelized covers. This method 

eliminates the difficulty of sewing magazines for binding. Reinforced - 
with a durable paper, the magazines can be readily opened for full view. 


Thus far this term, the library students have ound approximately 
50 volumes. They hope to bind two or three hundred more volumes before 
they complete their project, From the Salt Lake Tribune for Jan, 15, 


1954, 


VJ-LANGVILLE & CO. 


Library Bindings 


"BOUND TO LAST" 


611 West 3rd Ave. Spokane 4, Wash. 


40 years of dependable 
service to schools and ] 
libraries of the Pacific 
Northwest 


All work in accordance 
with 
A.L.A. specifications 


Prices and Information on Request 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


Congress reconvened on January 4, 1954. 
Services Bill in the second session of the 83d Congress is teid in 


Action on the Library 


closely with the work of the new Presidential Commission on Inter- 


governmental Relations. 


This commission will study all State- 
Federal relationships which deal with Federal grants-in-aid. 


This 


commission includes members from the House, the Senate, the general 
public, four state governors, and three executive branch members. 

A final report will be filed by the commission by March 1, 1954, 
after which the President is expected to make far-reaching recom- 


mendations’ for Congressional action. 


Under the mandate to the 


commission, study will be given to areas under which Federal aid 


is not now given, but is needed. 


The Library Services Bill cer- 
tainly falls within the scope of this provision. 
present its case to the commission. 


The ALA will 


It happens that no person 


from Idaho is on the commission, but its study may eventually 
affect how much, if any, Federal aid for libraries is granted in 


this state. 


Eli M. Oboler 
ISLA Federal Co-ordinator 


THE HISTORY OF IDAHO ON FILM 


| In the files of your local Newspaper 

~- daily or weekly - is recorded the 
historical heritage of the state of 
Idaho. 


Newsprint will not last --- 
PRESERVE the record ON FILM 


Write us for complete information 
on low-cost filming and 
facsimile service. 


UNIVERSAL MICROFILMING CORP. 
277 Sixth Aves, Box 147 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


AMERICANA 
BASIC WESTERN CLASSICS 
Deluxe limited Edition 

FACSIMILE REPRINTS BY LONG*S 
Write for List 


NEW BIOGRAPHY CATALOG 
About 70 pages - 3500 Titles 


Ready January 1954 
Mailed Free on Request 


Also 50 other Free Catalogs issued, 
comprising over’ 1000 pages’ and in- 
cluding over 50,000 titles, many 
“out of print," offering an oppor- 
tunity and savings for your Library. 
Write for list covering the 50 sub- 
jects. 


Longts COLLEGE BOOK C0., 
Columbus 1, Ohio 
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NEWS NOTES 


LIBRARIAN IS. HIRED AT POST FALLS 


Miss Grace Cunningham was 
hired as librarian at the city 
library here after the resigna- 
tion of Mrs, Karl Tilton, who 
moved to Clark Fork. Mrs, Otis 
Coleman will be substitute 1li- 
brarian. Mrs, Williem Lowrimore 
was elected to take the place 
of Mrs, Cunningham on the li- 
brary board. 

A number of new books have 
been received, 

Hours for ‘the ‘library are 
1:30 to .p.m. Wednesdays 
and Saturdays. , 


NEW BUILDING 


Class A School District No. 
251 has recently voted a 
$1,100,000 bond to provide for 
buildings throughout the dis- 
trict. Rigby is apportioned 
$500,000 for the erection of a 
new high school. A new library 
is included in the architecurl 
plans, 


NEWS 

The new library building at 
ISC is scheduled for comple- 
tion by the end of January. 
The move from the old building 
will not actually be made until 
after Easter. Formal opening 
will take place in September, 
1954. 

Miss Laura M, Coleman, form- 
er documents librarian at Penn- 
Sylvania State Library, became 
documents librarian at Idaho 
State College effective January 
1. Miss Coleman is a graduate 
of Pennsylvania State Teachers 
College, with her Bachelor of 
Science Degree in Library Sci- 
ence in 1945. 
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6TH & 7TH DISTRICT LIBRARIANS MEET. 


Another educational meeting 
of the librarians of the Sixth 
and Seventh Districts was mjoy- 
ed November 5 at the joint in- 
stitute held at the Idaho Falls 
High School by the Sixth and 
Seventh Districts of the Idaho 
Education Association. 

The meeting was held in the 
spacious Idaho Falls HighSchool 
library. Mrs. Maxine Slagowski, 
Idaho Falls High School Librar- 
ian, presided with Mr, Theron 
Atkinson, Librarian at Ricks 
College as counselor, Mrs. 
Harlow, instructor of English 
at Idaho Falls High School, 
gave an interesting and instruc- 
tive discussion on methods of 
presenting books to children. 
Mrs. Dickinson, Librarian of 
the South Fremont High School 
at St. Anthony, gave an author- 
itative and valuable review on 
the vertical file. Following 
these discussions the twenty- 
five librarians present threw 
the meeting open for questions 
and answers on individual . li- 
brary problems. 

On November 6the same group, 
at a noon-day luncheon, elected 
the following officers for the 
Sixth District: Mrs. Freda 
Johnson, Bonneville High School 
Librarian, President; Mrs. Flor- 
ence Van Dusen, North Fremont 
High School Librarian, Vice- 
President; WW. F, Heyrend, Rigby 
High School Librarian, Secretary 
and Treasurer. The Seventh 
District also elected officers. 

A large number of the librar- 
ians from the Sixth District 
expressed a desire for another 
extension class in library sci- 
ence, to be conducted by Mr. 
Atkinson, Librarian at Ricks 
College as a Ricks College ex- 
tension course. Arrangements 
for the class are going foward. 


il 


QPEN HOUSE AT POTLATCH 


During national book week, 
the Potlatch Library held open 
house for adults with the li- 
brary board members as host- 
esses. During the four days 
the library was open during the 
week, Mrs, Henry Ulinder, li- 
brarian, conducted story hours 
for all grade school pupils. 

Approximately 525 students 
and adults attended the pro- 
grams, Special interest was 
shown in the display of bound 
National Geographic magazines 
and index presented by William 
Bell. 

On display also were favor- 
ite story scenes made by Mrs. 
Traub's third graders and Mrs. 
Verburg's fifth graders. 

Among the newer books now 
available at the library are 
"Annapurna" by Hergog. "Call 

Me Lucky" by Crosby and "Indian 
legends of the Northwest" by 
Ella Clark. 

From the Idahonian, Moscow, 

Tuesday, Nov. 24, 1953. 


CHILDREN'S DEPARTMENT AT CALDWELL 


The children's department of 
the Carnegie Public Library of 
Caldwell celebrated National 
Book Week with a display of 
books from the elementary 
through junior high. Classes 
and teachers from the elementary 
and junior high schools visited 
the library during the week. 
Mrs. Dorothy Doane, children's 
librarian, talked about the new 
books and told stories to the 
grade school children, Mrs. 
James Stewart assisted with the 
story telling. Many children 
who visited the library during 


the week were there for the 
first time. 
We opened the Christmas 


holiday season on December 5th 
with Christmas curtain decora~ 
tions, a special bulletin dis- 
play of jackets of Christmas 
books and displays of Christmas 
books. d 
Carols were played before 
story hour on Saturday and 
Christmas stories were told. On 


December 26,a group of 
presented a puppet play "Alex- 
ander's Christmas Eve", This 
closed a month of festive active 
ity. 


RICKS COLLEGE NEWS 


The Department of Library 
Science in cooperation with the 
Division of Community Services 
is featuring another extension 
class in library science for 
librarians and teachers of the 
Upper Snake River Valley. The 
class is entitled "Introduction 
to Cataloging and Classifica- 
tion," and will carry three 
quarter hours credit. Every 
Saturday morning for two hours 
during a period of fifteen 
weeks the class members meet at 
Ricks College. The class is 
being conducted by Theron 
Atkinson, the librarian, and 
will consist of laboratory and 
class discussion sessions, 
which will provide help in 
individual problems, 


MULLAN LIBRARY HAS BEST MONTH 


Book circulation at the pub- 
lic library last month exceeded 
that of any other month since 
the library has been in exist- 
ence, with a total of 939 books 
distributed and 29 new cards 
issued, 

The largest daily  circula- 
tion occurred last Monday when 
101 books were distributed dur- 
ing evening library hours, ac~ 
cording to Mrs, F. W. Rolfe, 
city librarian. 

New book shelving is being 
installed by Francis Romo which 
will accommodate from 200 to 
300 additional books, 

A shipment of 15 new books 
has been received at the li- 
brary. The books include such 
authors as Gallico, Slaughter, 
Shellabarger and Paton. Book 
circulation continues at an 
all-time high. 

From the Spokane Chronicle 
for Friday Nov. 6 and 
Tuesday Nov. 10, 1953 


IDAHO FALLS SELECTS 
WOMAN OF THE WEEK 


In the selection of the Busi- 
ness Woman of the week for the 
National Business \lomen's Week, 
the Idaho Falls Business and 
Professional Women's Club chose 
Irene Fackler for the honor, 
Mrs. Fackler is widely known as 
the Children's Librarian of the 
Idaho Falls Public Library. 


NEW HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Electors of Class A District 
321 of South Madison County re- 
cently voted in an election a 
bond for $400,000 to construct a 
new high school building in Rex= 
burg. The bond states definite- 
ly that a library is to be in- 
cluded in the new structure, 
Construction of the building 
will begin next summer. 
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OBOLER'S ARTICLE IN ALA BULLETIN 


An entertaining article en- 
titled "O.P. and All That" writ- 
ten by Eli M, Oboler appeared in 
the October, 1953 issue of the 
ALA Bulletin, Mr, Oboler re- 
lates the antics of the libra- 
rian in finding and procuring 
out of print books from second 
hand dealer catalogs. 


COLLEGE OF IDAHO 


The College of Idaho has re- 
ceived a renewal of their ac- 
acreditation by the Northwest 
Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools. Mrs, Olive 
T. Bess, Librarian, played an 
important role by issuing an up= 
to-date statistical report on 
the Strahorn Memorial Library, 


THE ROLE OF TH FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


"It has long been an accepted fact that the free public 
library, properly supported and administered, provides a fundamental 
community service, The public library is a iocal institution avail- 
able for the use of all the people and one in which civic pride may 
be permanently manifested, The library with its various services is 
basic to the processes of education, recreation, and the dissemina-~ 
tion of information, It has been said that books and library ser-= 
vices help people to learn to do better what they already are doing; 
to learn new things; to follow current events entelligently; to find 
relaxation; and to develop their understanding generally. 

Beyond lending books the free public library provides many 
other services to its users, such «s the following: It answers 
reference questions in person, by phone, and by mail; it provides 
reading and study facilities; it maintains files of newspapers and 
other material; it develops reading lists and provides personal 
reading problems of clubs and organization; and it offers instruc- 


tion in the use of the library. 


In our complex society, democracy must, if it is to survive, 
have educated citizens who are aware of the issues facing their 
country and the world and understand those issues, Public library 

_ facilities are fundamental in providing our citizens with a means 
of continuing their education after they have left school, and they 
may also serve as a basic instrument or forum for developing in- 
telligent understanding of national issues," Senate Report No, 775 
@2d Congress, 1st Session (September 17, 1951). 


THE 


BIOGRAPHY 
MOSTLY ALKALI 
by Stephen Perry Jocelyn 


A thorough military biography outlining 
the career of General Stephen P. Jocelyn 
who spent over half of his 44 years of 
service at frontier posts, 
8vo. Illus 


454 pages, 
$10.00 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 

PLPFETUAL 

by Marry rei Bernes (Editor) 

A study of the fallacies which have for 
some time moided America's foreign and 
domestic policies. Cutstanding contribu- 
tors include Charles Carlar. Tansill, 


George Morgenstern, Wiliiam L. Neumann, 
and George A. Lundberg. /0O4 pages, 
small 8vo. $6.00 


NEVADA GOVERNMENT 

by Effie Mona Mack, Idel J. Anderson and 
Beulah E. Singleton 

A thorough stulv the administrative 
branches cf stat, couniy, rownship, and 
city governnemss. A ani reference 
book, to the college 
ané high scho»' 3S pages, 8vo. 
Illus. $5.00 
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TOIL, TAXES, AWD IROUETE 

by Vivien 

Is the Income lax cea*roying the American 
Way of Ts She Tax violatig 
the suchor anewers 
both questions in the affirmetive and 
marshalls facts to prove her point. 

159 p. m. $2.50 


THE YALTA BETRAYAL 

.by Felix Wittmer 

Demonstrates that the Yalta Pact was the 
climax of series of betrayals of our 
American principles which started with 
recognition of the U.S.S.R. 130 p 

$1.25 


Write for complete catalog 


We 
CAKTON PRINTERS, LTD 
CALDWELL, IDAHO 


Order These CAXTON Titles 
For Winter 1954 


FICTION 

HAM AND HOMINY 

by Anite M. Littrell and William Clyde 
Littrell 

Written with refreshing honesty, this is 
a humorous, warmhearted story of a Ten- 
nessee tenant farmer's family. 236 pages, 
8vo. $4.50 


ANTHEM 
by Ayn Rand 

A moving and imaginative story, by the 
author of THE FOUNTAINHEAD, contrasting 
fully collectivised society with the true 
meaning of the basic principles of indi- 


vidualism. Library edition, cloth bound, 
98 pages, large 12 mo, $3.00 
SCIENCE 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN WILDLIFE 

by Stanley Paul Young 

Subjects of each of the twelve sections 

are littie known by most outdoor enthusi- 

asts, and each section is packed with 

natural history lore and is a complete 

story in itself. 143 pages, small 8vo, 
$3.00 


JUVENILE 

THE TRAIL 

by Flers kech 

A stocy ol brave and adaptable men meet- 

ing the ccncitions faced by primitive 

man, «ni providing food and shelter 

to survive tre winter of the high moun- 

tain coun.ry, 180 pages, large 12 mo, 
$3.50 


MISCELLAIT:OUS 

GO: On CARSAR?--The Writing of Fiction 
for Beginners 

by Vardis Fisher 

Based on Mr. Fisher's 30 years experience 
as a writer and on his many years of 
teaching creative writing, this is a 
provocative and enjoyable book...honest 
and unsentimental like all of the . 
author's work, 256 pages, large 12mo. 
$5.00 
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